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cases such courts survive to this day, especially as boroughs
frequently obtained their own commission of the peace, i.e. J.P.s
and Quarter Sessions, which might or might not exclude the
county commissions. In places where the borough commission
was separate the court was usually presided over by a trained
lawyer, the Recorder, who being an expert made the presence
of the ordinary lay justices anomalous; a similar anomaly of
allowing appeals from Stipendiaries to go to unskilled Quarter
Sessions continued till 1933.'

The existence of these ancient organizations, in fact, did little
more than introduce occasional anomalies and peculiarities into *
local government and the general enforcement of law and police,
which, so far as it was not dealt with by the Assizes and
the superior Courts at Westminster, or in Tudor and Stuart
times by the Star Chamber and other offshoots of the Council,
rested almost entirely upon the Justices of the Peace. Indeed,
local justice was not reformed until the nineteenth century, but
before we explain the present position we must speak of London,
upon the experience of which the modern system was based.
And before we speak of this we must deal with the Justices in
general.

They were the most important persons for law and police
during the greater part of our period. Indeed, as Maitland
says, 'Long ago Lawyers abandoned all hope of describing the
duties of a Justice of the Peace in any methodic fashion, and the
alphabet has become the only possible connecting thread.'2
Even by the fifteenth century complaints were made of the
overwhelming mass of statutory duties laid upon them.3
The legal literature dealing with their duties is enormous;
apart from manuscript works,4 the first systematic treatise

1  Webb, Local Government, Township and Borough, p. 288; Maitland, Jitstice and
Police] 5 & 6 Will. IV, c. 71, ss. 107; 45 & 46 Viet, c, 50, ss. 154; Stephen, H.C.L.
i. 12, passim; Holdsworth, vol. i, p. 143, passim.  Chester could even try treason
which ordinarily Quarter Sessions could not.   All depended upon the special
charters. In 1933 this anomaly was remedied by the provision of special appeals
committees by 23 & 24 Geo. V, c. 38, sec. 7 and sec. 8.

2  Maitland, Justice and the Police, p. 84.

3  Lombard's Eirenarcha, bk. i, c. 7.

4  See generally Holdsworth, vol. iv, pp. 115-22, and E.H.R. ix. 305-10.